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there were as many as 1000 boats. When off Bound Island, the 
position of the most easterly point of Labrador was fixed by obser- 
vation, and the longitude as given on charts, found to be in error, by 
10" 30'" too far east. In short, the result of the survey by the Gannet 
was to prove that the whole of the coast had been erroneously placed 
by previous imperfect surveys 10 or 11 miles too far to the east- 
ward. In "Indian Tickle " Harbour, 126 cod-fish were taken by 
the officers of the ship in less than half an hour by hook and 
line, sometimes two fish by one line. The distance from " Cut- 
throat " to Webeck was found to be 44 miles ; by the chart it 
was 27. Webeck was reached on the 8th of August, and surveyed 
during the following days. From the top of the island Commander 
Chimmo counted 52 large icebergs aground in the offing. After 
completing the survey of Webeck and Indian harbours, the ship, 
on the 20th August, proceeded northwards, having embarked an 
Esquimaux pilot named John Tooktooshner. Aillik, a Hudson 
Bay settlement, was next visited, and afterwards Hopedale, where 
there is a numerous settlement of Christianised Esquimaux. On 
the 23rd of August the survey of the harbour was commenced and 
finished on the 26th, in the midst of a north westerly gale. Hope- 
dale was the limit of the voyage northwards, and further obser- 
vations of coast-line, soundings, and sailing directions were made 
in the return journey down the coast. 

The paper will be published, with a chart of the coast, in the 
' Journal,' vol. xxxviii. 
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(Printed by order of Council.) 



1. Letter to Sir Boderick I. Murchison, on a Voyage to the North-East 

Coast of Greenland. By David Gray, Esq. 
« gi B "Peterhead, 22nd February, 1868. 

" I have been much gratified by observing that the Royal Geographical 
Society has revived, with earnestness, the question of the propriety of organising 
an expedition with the view of reaching the North Pole. I think it is evident 
that the voice of the country will not permit the important geographical dis- 
coveries which such an expedition would undoubtedly effect, to be longer 
delayed ; and that after so much has been done by British seamen to acquire 
the experience and information requisite for the successful conduct of such an 
expedition, it is a point of national honour that it should not he prosecuted 
otherwise than by their energies and exertions. 

" As I am about to sail on a voyage to the Arctic Seas, and as the question 
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will uo doubt receive farther discussion in my absence, I may be permitted to 
offer for consideration the views which much thought, and experience of many 
years of Arctic navigation have led me to entertain regarding the route by 
which, as it appears to me, the Pole may be most easily reached, with the 
greatest amount of economy and safety to the expedition which may be engaged 
in that service. 

" The views of Capt. Sherard Osborn and the other distinguished navi- 
gators who have written and spoken on this subject, and who recommend 
Spitzbergen, Behring's Straits, and Baffin's Bay, as the three routes by which 
the Polar Sea may be reached, are entitled to every consideration and respect ; 
but I humbly think that none of these possess the advantages of a fourth 
route, viz., by the East Coast of Greenland, which it is my purpose to advocate 
in this communication. 

" Having for many years pursued the whale fishery on the East Coast of 
Greenland, and observed the tides, the set of the currents, and the state of the 
ice in that locality, at various seasons of the year, I think that little, if any, 
difficulty would be experienced in carrying a vessel in a single season to a 
very high latitude, if not to the Pole itself, by taking the ice at about the 
latitude of 75°, where generally exists a deep bight, sometimes running in a 
north-west direction upwards of 100 miles towards Shannon Island, from 
thence following the continent of Greenland as long as it was found to trend 
in the desired direction, and afterwards pushing northwards through the loose 
fields of ice, which I shall show may be expected to be found in that locality. 
The following are the reasons on which that opinion is founded: — 

" 1st. In prosecuting the whale fishery in the vicinity of Shannon Island, 
there are generally found loose fields of ice, with a considerable amount of 
open water, and a dark-water sky along the land to the northward ; the land 
water sometimes extending for at least 50 miles to the eastward ; and, in 
seasons when south-west winds prevail, the ice opens up very fast from the 
land in that latitude. 

" 2nd. From the comparative rarity of icebergs on the East Coast of 
Greenland, I conceive that I am justified in inferring that there does not exist 
any great extent of land to the northward ; and if that inference is correct, I 
am led to the conclusion that there would be less difficulty in pushing a ship 
to the northward, than if there were comparatively narrow channels to be 
encountered, as is the case in the route by Smith's Sound. 

" 3rd. The ice on the East Coast of Greenland is what is termed field or 
floe ice, the extent of which varies with the nature of the season, but it is 
always in motion, even in winter, as is proved by the fact that ships beset as 
far north as 78° have driven down during the autumn and winter as far south 
as Cape Farewell. Thus there is always the means of pushing to the north- 
ward, by keeping to the land ice and watching favourable openings, without 
the risk of encountering the fast ice prevailing in Smith's Sound. 

" 4th. I have observed, on landing on Pendulum Island early in the month 
of August, that the rise and fall of the tide did not appear to exceed four feet. 
On that occasion, the land water extended 60 miles to the south-east, the ice in 
it being in such a condition that it was scarcely necessary to change the ship's 
course for it ; and on ascending the highest of the Pendulum Islands — the alti- 
tude of which may be judged of from the fact that it can be seen from sea at 
a distance of upwards of 60 miles — the open water extended to the northward 
as far as the eye could reach, with a dark-water sky beyond. 

" 5th. The current generally sets in a south-west direction, and the drift of 
the ice, with moderate northerly or north-easterly winds, is from 8 to 10 miles a 
day, sometimes reaching, with a strong north-easterly gale, as much as 20 miles 
a day. South-west winds, on the other hand, have the effect of causing the 
ice to open out, leaving large open lanes between the pieces ; and I have no 
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doubt the same effects would be felt to the farthest limit of the Greenland 
coast northwards. 

" 6th. In the event of an expedition prosecuting the route I have recom- 
mended, it would certainly, without difficulty, and with favourable winds in 
not more than fourteen days, reach Shannon Island, which would serve for a 
land base for its future operations, unless one were desired farther north, which 
could be obtained. Thus, supposing the expedition to sail in the early part of 
the month of June, it would reach the field of its operations in six weeks less 
time than it would take to reach the entrance of Smith's Sound ; and, instead 
of having only a short time in the month of September available for its object 
if it went by the Smith's Sound route, it would have before it the greater part 
of the month of July, the month of August, and the half of September for its 
work, in which time its object might be accomplished. 

" 7th. Supposing it were necessary for the expedition to winter, there are 
apparently many bays and good harbours on the East Coast of Greenland 
available for that purpose ; and, from the indications which I have observed, 
there seems to exist there an average amount of animal life compared with the 
other Arctic districts. 

" It is desirable that, before the despatch of another Arctic expedition, as 
many views on the subject should be obtained as possible, and I trust that this 
may be accepted as my apology for troubling you with this communication. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

" David Gray." 



2. Memorandum on the Comparative Progress of the Provinces now forming 
British Burma under British and Native Mule. By Colonel Albert 
Fytche. 

Rangoon, 23rd August, 1867. 
British Burma affords means of drawing a fair comparison between British 
and Native administration, because it has in immediate contact with it, as a 
Government, the very power from whose dominions the province was obtained. 
In 1826 the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed to the British 
territories from the Burmese power, still leaving to the King of Ava the whole 
of the northern portion of his dominions, as well as the important province of 
Pegu, formed of the lower portion of the valley of the Irrawaddy River, and its 
delta. We thus obtained possession of the least productive portion of the 
Burmese Kingdom, while the King retained the magnificent lands of Pegu, 
with the valuable outlet of Rangoon, to which point foreign trade had solely 
been drawn. A reference to the map will show that the province of Pegu 
was fairly interposed between the newly acquired districts, in a position easily 
to withdraw from them both population and trade, provided Native rule had 
proved more attractive to either. These conditions, then, seem to furnish a 
fair test — only that the presumption was in favour of the Native dynasty, in 
virtue of its holding a far richer and more accessible country. 

In the Bast there is probably no better general test of the advancement of 
a country than the rise or fall, the ebb or flow of its population. A steady 
increase in the population indicates, in fact, a prosperous people, a firm and 
stable Government, and an absence of oppression. It produces, especially 
where the proportion is not in excess of the capabilities of the soil, extended 
cultivation and increased trade. If, then, it can be fairly shown that the popu- 
lation of the provinces composing British Burma has increased at a rate which 
far exceeds the numbers to be obtained from natural increase, and must be 
attributed to immigration ; that in one instance, where the locality whence the 
immigration was drawn became British, the exodus ceased ; while the flow 



